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THE PROBLEM OF A DEMOCRATIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


History is not the mere chronicle of events. Rather 
it is the drama of God and man down through the 
ages. In this drama education plays a major role for 
it is education that opens up and develops man’s in- 
tellect and will; education determines the future ac- 
tions of men and nations. Thus, we cannot afford 
to ignore the position played by a philosophy of edu- 
cation in our political and social life. Yet, much as 
history is influenced by education, education, too, ‘is 
influenced by history. Teaching cannot be a static 
process, unchanging in the midst of new situations. 
It is a living and growing spiritual movement designed 
to achieve a social and individual purpose and thus 
lead to a better civilization. This paper attempts to 
analyze the philosophical structure of our democratic 
society and establish the problems that must be faced 
by an American philosophy of education. 

All too often educators are willing to accept the op- 
portune without delving into what lies beyond. We 
have attempted to separate practice from theory, but 
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the substitution of the Goethean “deed” for the Jo- 
hannine “reason” is illusory. As a result, in formulat- 
ing an educational methodology, the relation between 
democracy and education must be recognized. Our 
political structure grants each individual equal right 
and equal power in the determination of governmen- 
tal policy. Hence it demands an enlightened and pru- 
dent citizenry. For its own preservation it must 
guarantee the perpetuation of this citizenry, and the 
means for attaining this goal is the establishment of 
a public-school system and the enactment of laws re- 
quiring that certain educational opportunities be used 
by all. 

At this point it becomes necessary to determine the 
exact nature of the state and its relations to the peo- 
ple. Here we tread on dangerous and controversial 
ground. The state is pictured in Fascist and ideal- 
istie minds as the Absolute Deity, itself creator of 
the “truth.” In several schools of political thought 
it is a logical or legal entity manufactured for indus- 
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trial and commercial progress through an arbitrary 
social contract. A more recent concept is that the 
state is an evolutionary organism, expanding and per- 
fecting itself through laws of selection and leading 
to a universal state in which the individual is lost. 

None of these political theories can meet the de- 
mands of the American Constitution in its concept of 
the state and of man. Only the following theory can 
serve as a firm foundation for social procedure. Man, 
by his nature, because of his material and intellectual 
needs, must form societies; societies are natural and 
necessary. But the form of society is something man 
may choose and this he does in order that he may 
better attain the end desired. A society is no more 
than the moral and stable union of a group in pur- 
suit of a common good. In civil society this com- 
mon good is social justice; that is, freedom from tem- 
poral wants and needs, 

But the state and civil society are not the same 
thing. The state is that subsidiary function of so- 
ciety whose especial care is the enactment of the com- 
mon good. It is not in the order of substance, exist- 
ing in and for itself; it belongs to the order of action. 
Its functions are limited by the people or by society 
(the two are the same), and it may best be defined 
as the institution set up by the people for the public 
welfare. 

These coneepts are basic in any attempt to deter- 
mine the proper role of any social ageney within the 
state. But what constitutes democracy as such? Is it 
but a synonym for standardization? Does it seek to 
reduce all men to one pattern of thought and emotion? 
The Supreme Court of the United States declared that 
this was not the intention of the Constitution when it 
ruled that the Oregon, law of November 7, 1922, re- 
quiring all pupils to attend public schools was uncon- 
stitutional. In fact, the American concept of democ- 
racy implies the existence of diversities. It is not a 
monistic, absolutistie system. In its very essence it is 
pluralistic. We need but consider the backgrounds 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence to 
realize that. 

This essential pluralism means that the United 
States is built upon what Maritain calls a “secular 
faith.” 
by all to certain common goals and certain common 


In other words, it implies rational agreement 


yrinciples such as the dignity of the individual, though 
I I A 
Thus, its aim 


the grounds for acceptance may differ. 
is not one of absolute unity; its aim is one of agree- 
ment in diversity. There are basie tenets to be ac- 
cepted by all, but beyond this there is freedom. Now 
the questions are: (1) how ean a public-school system 
train its pupils in the tenets comprising the democratic 


creed? (2) How can it avoid doing violence to the 
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particular creeds of certain individuals and groups of 
individuals? 

The problem is a universal one. The Catholic, for 
example, cannot sit back and say that the problem for 
him is solved by the parochial school. If he attempts 
to do this, he fails to realize the magnitude of the 
problem and also his duty as a citizen. All too often, 
as taxpayers, we tend to think of the schools only in 
terms of rights—but we have responsibilities as well. 
Each of us must face the question: Are the public 
schools being true to their democratic heritage? If 
not, how can they be? 

There is no 
doubt in my mind that American educational theorists 
have recognized the need to educate for democracy. 
3ut the concept of education for democracy is an in- 
volved one, and one which, I fear, has found itself 
submerged in an unhealthy solution. The spirit of the 
times has been scientific humanism, and this sees man 
as the end product of the evolutionary process. Man 
and nature are continuous, and nothing exists beyond 
the material and the contingent. The historical growth 
of this philosophy stemming as it does from the in- 
dustrial revolution and subsequent scientific progress 
coincided with the rise of democracies, and thus its 
association with education is not difficult to under- 


Let us consider the first question. 


stand. 

But more important for us is the fact that this is 
the philosophy underlying what is commonly called 
“Progressivism” in American education. Its popular- 
ity is well known, and Theodore Brameld’s “recon- 
structionism” is an offspring of the same philosophy. 
Its fundamental principles are: (1) change and proc- 
ess characterize our world; (2) the whole nature of 
reality need not be considered in dealing with an in- 
dividual situation; (3) the experimental method can 
discover all important meanings; (4) there is no trans- 
empirical reality. Thus, it remains always on the 
level of “how,” never considering “why.” It is a form 
of dynamism, and dynamism cannot look to the “why” 
and be faithful to its premises. 

It would be unfair to leave the impression that such 
men as those associated with Progressivism are un- 
concerned about the inculeation of values. Ernest O. 
Melby, dean, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, for example, writes that good education must in- 
clude a democratic philosophy, a dynamic process, 
and a spiritual force. Character formation is a goal 
of all educators. It is perhaps in Brameld’s work, 
“Patterns of Educational Philosophy: A Democratic 
Interpretation,” that we find one of the clearest state- 
Truth is based on social 
consensus and values are want-satisfactions. Thus, 
put simply, it is an ethical system based on social 
utility, yet still accepting certain “myths” from the 


ments of the general view. 
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Christian tradition. This is a perfectly logical posi- 
If history is what man has made it, if it has 
no preordained goal and no ingrained purpose, then 


tion. 
social utility is the only measure. Morality must now 
be measured in terms of public opinion. 
has completely replaced being, and experience and 
experiment are the only criteria. 

New methods have resulted from these tendencies, 
but in considering them we must remember that, unless 


Becoming 


the new method is essentially dependent upon the the- 
ory, it need not suffer from the shortcomings of the 
theory. Our present emphasis on education for life 
and creative work can be attributed to the concept that 
truths do not pre-exist and thus cannot be taught to 
pupils. Rather the teacher is to guide the pupils in 
truth-making experiences. The shift from being to 
acting has resulted in an activity-centered program. 
Child interest has become a major determinant of cur- 
riculum construction. 
rather than thought has grown out of this soil. It 
echoes Jean-Jacques Rousseau when he states, “The 
state of reflection is a state contrary to nature. A 
man who meditates is a depraved animal.” 

To a considerable extent all these methods are valid 
protests against earlier abuses. Certainly the educa- 
tional set-up of the 19th century was not fitted for a 


Any method exalting action 


democratic educational program. 


A compulsory sys- 
tem by itself demands changes. A methodology profit- 
able to only a few—and only questionably profitable 
to them—cannot be used when we have pupils of all 
degrees of ability and interest. The new emphasis on 
meaning and action was necessary. But the revolt has 
gone too far. It is one thing to admit that not all 
will profit from metaphysics; another to deny that 
metaphysics exists. It is one thing to emphasize ac- 
tion; another to say that there is nothing beyond it. 
The greatest danger of these theories is their cham- 
pionship of half-truths. If a child is given but a half- 
truth, he may well think that he has the whole truth. 
One of the major problems for educators is to deter- 
mine what norms they will establish as regulative of 
human life. Scientific humanists face this problem 
also. They admit that norms are necessary; they will 
accept some from the Christian “myth.” But what is 
to be the unchanging basis for these norms? If a 
student finds a norm baseless, what will prevent him 
from becoming an intellectual and moral nomad? He 
sought security, as each of us does, and he found none. 
His alternative is opportunism, and we can little afford 
to let opportunism grow. The human mind seeks cer- 
titude; that is its proper end; but certitude demands 
an absolute—and educators to a large degree are un- 
willing to supply this absolute. To some, that there 
be no unchanging standard is the very heart of democ- 
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racy. But democracy then is faced with a terrible 
dilemma. 

Yet need this dilemma arise? Our society is essen- 
tially pluralistic and must provide for the preservation 
of many interpretations beyond its basic tenets. Pro- 
gressivism and reconstructionism have no more right 
to claim that theirs is the American philosophy of edu- 
cation than has Catholicism. Let us for a moment 
examine the claims of this last to the title. Can 
Catholicism be the American philosophy of educa- 
tion? I think not. 

My answer is determined by what I believe is sound 
political philosophy. It revolves around the concept 
of the state and the realms within which it has com- 
petence. First of all, let us answer the question as 
to whether the state has competence in the field of re- 
ligion. Very briefly, I would say, “No,” because the 
function of the state is to enact human positive laws. 
These human positive laws should all be directive to- 
ward the attainment of temporal peace and happiness. 
The objection may arise that temporal happiness is 
impossible except as a prelude to eternal happiness, 
and thus the state must pass laws regarding religion. 
This, however, does not follow. The state ¢ not 
make an act of faith. True, the political society 
through the state ean declare that one religion is to be 
established and supported by the state. Yet it can 
never force internal allegiance to this church. And 
need the state, even if its people believe one church 
to be the only true church, establish that as a state 
church. I would say, “No,” because it lies beyond the 
realm of practical means of attaining temporal wel- 
fare. 

As a result, the supernatural claims of the Catholic 
Church cannot be a foundation for a public-school sys- 
tem. But what of the philosophical claims of Chris- 
tian thought? Can the state use these as the rational 
principle upon which to formulate its philosophy of 
education? Again I would have to answer, “No.” 
The question returns to the same problem—the juris- 
diction of the state. The state as the authoritative 
portion of society determines by law and thus with 
authority what practical means are to be used in fur- 
thering its last end. Since this is the sphere of the 
state, for it to attempt to enforce a philosophical sys- 
Thus 
we cannot set the problem up by saying that democ- 
racy, like Pilate, is faced with the awe-inspiring ques- 
tion, “What is truth?” Democracy cannot answer that 
question. 

Yet there is a question that we must still answer. 
What are the public schools to do in order to be faith- 
ful to the basie concept of American pluralism? The 
question is an involved one, and not one to be solved 
by clichés or glib statements. It is clear, however, that 


tem on the reason of its members is improper. 
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the American public-school system cannot honestly and 
justly espouse any philosophy of education which is 


antagonistic to a sincere group of American citizens. 
The freedom of the system from Federal control is a 
safeguard against such a plight. With control cen- 
tered in state and local government, the schools are 
more likely to be attuned to the attitude and needs of 
the community and thus to fear to use any methods 
Yet, the 
schools, by this moderate provincialism, do not meet 
the demands of our “secular faith.” Perhaps the first 
step is to limit the function of the state in the educa- 
tional field. It is not the only agency with rights and 
obligations. The family and the church share in this 
But it is nonetheless a 


of imposing new views contrary to the old. 


educational responsibility. 
fact that the state has established schools making pos- 
sible the fulfillment of its mandatory laws regarding 
education. Upon the products of these schools de- 
pends the future of American democracy. 

I think we can set down one principle as basic: that 
public schools must recognize and acknowledge the 
various influences, both religious and areligious, which 
inspired our democratic ideal. The public school ean- 
not satisfy its obligation .1o perpetuate the republic 
and thus insure the common good as determined by 
the consent of the people unless it gives our common 
democratic charter some basis. One cannot expect 
generations of students to continue to put faith in 
a charter unless it is grounded in something more 
than its present existence. 

That principle is very broad and gives rise to seem- 
ingly insurmountable problems. How are you going 
to insure unbiased exposition of influence? There are 
several ways—none of them very practical. One is 
to have a believer and authority in each case at issue 
develop enthusiastically his outlook and convictions. 
As I say, not very practical. First of all, it would 
cause considerable mental confusion among the young- 
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sters. Another possibility is to have the locally pre- 
dominant points of view expressed. But in every 
case some minority will be discriminated against. 
Thus, although I have stated that the basic pluralism 
of the nation must be preserved in education, I do 
not at present see how this primary principle is to 
be applied. 

The second principle concerns the concept of the 
common good. If the common good is actually fur- 
thered, then each group collected within the political 
body will benefit. The state in taking upon itself the 
task of educating its people must see to it that the 
rights of the families to determine the philosophical 
nature of the child’s education are not infringed. The 
state, after all, fills up what is wanting in the family. 
It does not destroy or replace the family. The diffi- 
culties here are obvious. 

It is perhaps a disappointing thing to close a paper 
by merely raising a problem and clearing some of the 
ground. The problem is a real one, however, and one 
which has, as a rule, been zealously ignored. The 
principle of the fundamental pluralism of our demo- 
cratic charter is legally and philosophically sound. 
Civie action requires unity only as regards the end 
and the practical means of obtaining that end. This 
unity can be guaranteed best through such a plural- 
ism. The problem arises when we leave the practical 
level for the theoretical, as we must in education. 
Americans may disagree as to why American democ- 
racy is right, but they must agree that there are 
reasons why it is right. I do not know how public 
education can meet the demand upon it to insure that 
conviction. I do know that, if the public schools are 
allowed to swallow the philosophy of scientific human- 
ism because of its purported neutrality, they will fail 
to meet their obligations to further the common good. 
Our future history depends upon the education we 
give our youth. It is not sufficient to evaluate it in 
terms of IQ’s; we must know what is beneath it. 





THE ARMED FORCES SEEK TO 
HELP THE SCHOOLS 


Apert R. BrINKMAN 
Major, Infantry 


Since Communist aggression began in Korea in 
mid-1950, our nation has found it necessary to expand 
its military power. The substance of this strength, 
of course, is manpower secured in a large measure 
through Selective Service. This source of supply is 
essentially the young men of our country whose 


careers, after completing their tours of duty, are not 


only a matter of personal interest but of concern to 
the nation and to the Armed Forces. Many of these 
young men have definite academic or vocational plans 
for the future and consider entry into service as a 
period of career stagnation, with opportunity for 
continuing their education suddenly suspended. 

Such an inference is not a legitimate conclusion to 
reach concerning the prescribed education programs 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, and 
Marines. The agency which oversees these programs 
is the Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation, a Department of Defense agency originally 
set up in 1949. 
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While the serviceman has a primary obligation to 
perform the job for which he was trained to meet our 
defense needs, opportunities for educational advance- 
ment are made available. The individual has only to 
qualify for and take advantage of the varied offerings, 
principally through voluntary, off-duty study. The 
Armed Forces have noted that, where educational 
facilities have been provided and participation en- 
couraged, there has been a marked increase in morale 
and a decrease in delinquency. 

The respective services provide on-the-job training 
in occupational specialties related to the military as- 
signment and often send servicemen to service-oper- 
ated schools for advanced training. This is one 
method the Armed Forces use to meet the constant 
demand for specialists and technicians. In some in- 
stances portions of these specialist training courses 
are acceptable to civilian schools and colleges for 
credit. 

At the same time the Armed Forces provide other 
educational means for the serviceman to develop a 
military specialty, an acknowledged and valuable ad- 
junct to training efficiency. For the serviceman who 
has a more personal, nonmilitary, educational objec- 
tive, the opportunity for academic growth is still 
available and is another recognized supplement to 
military proficiency. By extending educational op- 
portunities within the scope of the respective educa- 
tion programs, not only are the individual and the 
Armed Forces benefited, but the nation itself profits 
by securing better trained citizens. 

In general the Armed Forces help the respective 
services provide academic and vocational educational 
opportunities to servicemen through: 


1, Group study classes taught by civilian and military 
teachers. 

2. Correspondence and self-teaching courses provided 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI). 

3. Classes provided by accredited civilian schools and 


colleges. 


Since many students, counselors, administrators, 
and schools have a confused impression about military 
service and the educational facilities available, the 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Education, 
Department of Defense, has published an informa- 
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tional source booklet, Students and the Armed Forces,* 
now available for the nation’s schools and colleges. 
Nearly half of the booklet is concerned with oceupa- 
tional and educational opportunities in the Armed 
Forces. It was developed, not only in co-operation 
with all branches of the Armed Forces, but with the 
assistance of the American Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, and the Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA. 

As companion publications to Students in the 
Armed Forces, the Office of Education, in ¢o-ordina- 
tion with the Office of Information and Education, 
Department of Defense, has published two booklets,? 
Counseling High School Students during the Defense 
Period and Counseling College Students during the 
Defense Period. These have been developed by ad- 
visory committees of educational leaders in both aca- 
demie fields and have been designed to help admin- 
istrators, teachers, and counselors in high schools and 
colleges. Each booklet contains general suggestions 
for coping with problems caused by induction into 
the service and by long-range national-defense plan- 
ning. A helpful bibliography of basic source mate- 
rials is included in each booklet. 

Each branch of the Armed Forces has a booklet 
similar in scope to the recently published Department 
of Army pamphlet, Army Education Courses Related 
to Military Occupational Specialties. This publica- 
tion has been prepared to help those advising the 
individual soldier in selecting USAFI courses related 
to the military occupational specialties in which he 
is interested. Many high-school guidance counselors 
have found this material helpful in their advisement 
work. 

The education programs of the Armed Forces, pro- 
viding voluntary, off-duty educational opportunities 
not only pay dividends in increasing military efficiency, 
but benefit the serviceman as he advances his long- 
range personal plans. The three counseling publica- 
tions described are tools which guidance workers can 
use to help dispel the common belief that time spent 
in the military service is likened to existence in an 
educational vacuum. 


1 Department of Defense, Washington 25, D. C., U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1952. 45 cents. 

2 Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C., U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1952. 25 cents each. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE 1952 TRIENNIAL COUNCIL OF 
PHI BETA KAPPA 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
University of Cincinnati 


THE 1952 triennial council of the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa was held at the University of 


Kentucky, September 3-6, with an attendance of 211 
chapter delegates, 23 association delegates, 15 sena- 
tors, and over 100 guests, bringing the total to well 
over 300. The program embraced business sessions 
of the senate and the council; district meetings; meet- 
ings of chapter secretaries and association delegates; 
and social occasions including a lawn reception by 
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President and Mrs. Donovan, of the University of 
Kentucky. 

The high point of the triennial was reached during 
the closing session in the discussion of academic free- 
dom. In its report to the council, the senate presented 
the view that attacks made in recent years on the 
American tradition of open inquiry “have eased .. . 
but... are still evident.” Specifically cited was the 
University of California controversy over the loyalty 
oath imposed by the Board of Regents in 1950. <A 
current instance was referred to—the imposition of a 
loyalty oath in Oklahoma. The discussion resulted in 
unanimous adoption of a resolution reaffirming the 
statement of policy which was approved by the Phi 
Beta Kappa Council at the 1949 meeting in Madi- 
son (Wis.). That statement declared, in part: 

The never-ending search for truth by the open and in- 
quiring mind is a basic necessity for the democratic way 
of iife. . ... 

Phi Beta Kappa is bound to be concerned whenever 
conditions prevail in our schools and colleges which 
threaten the American principle of freedom of 
teaching. 

A milestone in the progress of Negro higher educa- 
tion was marked when delegates, at the morning 
session of September 4, voted to include as sheltering 
institutions for Phi Beta Kappa chapters Fisk Uni- 
versity (Nashville 8, Tenn.) and Howard University 
(Washington, D. C.). The nine applicant institutions 
approved for installation of chapters were as follows: 

Clark University (Worcester, Mass.), Fisk University, 
University of Hawaii (Honolulu), Howard University, 
University of New Hampshire, University of Pittsburgh, 
Ripon ( Wis.) College, Rockford (Tll.) College, and Wayne 
University (Detroit 1). 


The of the United 
Chapters was ascribed to three factors: (1) Increase 
in the registration fee for new members from $2.00 to 


favorable financial condition 
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$3.00; (2) contributions topping $40,000 from volun- 
tary payment of $5.00 a year by 8,000 sustaining 
members; (3) contributions of $20,000 from 200 
Phi Beta Kappa Associates who pay $100 a year. 

At the dinner meeting on the evening of Septem- 
ber 5, Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, gave a strong and hopeful address 
on “The Chances for Peace.” H. L. Donovan, presi- 
dent of the University of Kentucky, greeted the dele- 
gates at the morning session of September 3. Guy 
Stanton Ford, president of the United Chapters, and 
Carl Billman, secretary, were in charge of all sessions. 

Officers and senators for the triennium 1952-55 
were elected as follows: 


Goodrich C. White, president, Emory University (Ga.), 
president, and William T. Hastings, professor emeritus of 
English, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), vice- 
president. 

Senators-at-large (6-year term): Thomas C. Desmond, 
New York State Senator; William C. DeVane, dean, Yale 
College; John W. Dodds, professor of English, Stanford 
University; William F. Edgerton, Cornell University ; 
Dorothy Kenyon, lawyer, New York (N. Y.); Kirtly F. 
Mather, professor of geology, Harvard University; Peter 
H. Odegaard, professor of political science, University 
of California (Berkeley 4); John E. Pomfret, director, 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino 
(Calif.) ; and Allen Tate, the University of Minnesota. 
To fill the unexpired term of the late Donald A. Stauffer, 
professor of English, Princeton University, Charles E. 
Odegaard, dean, College of Literature, Science and the 
Arts, University of Michigan. 

Senators by districts (6-year term); New England— 
Edward C. Kirkland, Frank Munsey Professor of History, 
Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Maine); South Atlantice— 
Douglas S. Freeman, historian and biographer, Richmond 
(Va.); South Central—Peyton N. Rhodes, president, 
Southwestern at Memphis (Tenn.). 


The 1955 council meeting, by action of the senate, 
will be held at the University of Minnesota. 


Educational Literature Review... 





INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 
OF EDUCATION’ 


Onservers of the educational scene have long noted 
the increasing interest in foreign educational travel, 
student and teacher interchange among various na- 

1 For earlier and related literature, see W. W. Brick- 
man, ‘‘ International Educational Co-operation,’’ SCHOOL 
AND Society, 64: 386-92, November 30, 1946; ‘‘Com- 
parative Mdueation,’’ tbid., 65: 145-51, February 22, 
1947; ‘‘ Education under Totalitarianism and Reconstruc- 
tion,’’ ibid., 66: 511-19, December 27, 1947; ‘‘ Education 
in Latin America,’’ tbid., 67: 479-87, July 26, 1948; 
‘*TInternational Education Relations,’’ ibid., 69: 318-25, 
April 30, 1949; ‘‘Unesco,’’ tbid., 70: 196-202, November 
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tions, governmental programs for extending culture 
beyond the national frontiers, and the modification of 
curricula and materials toward better international 





24, 1949; ‘Education in Foreign Countries,’’ tbid., 74: 
326-33, November 24, 1951; ‘‘ Education in the Occupied 
Countries,’’ ibid., 75: 52-61, January 26, 1952; and ‘* In- 
ternational Edueation,’’ pp. 617-27, in W. S. Monroe, 
editor, ‘‘ Eneyclopedia of Educational Research’’ (revised 
edition, New York, Macmillan, 1950). The recent publi- 
cations by and about Unesco will be discussed in a later 
review article. 
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understanding. These and other evidences of concern 
for internationalist values in culture and education 
have been receiving a reasonable amount of attention 
in the public and pedagogical press. To keep up with 
the fast flow of reports, articles, pamphlets, and even 
books in international education is becoming a fine 
feat in itself. The best that can be done in the 
present article is to indicate the sweep of this litera- 
ture and to venture comments to motivate the reader 
into critically examining some of it. 

In his “Education for Peace,” a collection ef essays 
delivered as lectures ir Herbert 
Read discusses principles and techniques calculated to 
develop international amity.? Basically, he desires 
moral education, “not education by moral precept, but 
education by moral practice, which in effect means 
education by aesthetic discipline” (p. 35). Mr. Read, 
it must be said, writes clearly (a virtue in educa- 
tional literature), but contributes little that is not 
already known or that is specific enough to furnish 
His dog- 
matisms are sometimes disturbing, e.g., “An English- 
man steeped in the tradition of Russian literature 
cannot hate Russia: on the contrary, he must love 
her with the deepest understanding and sympathy” 
(p. 13). 

In her Ph.D. dissertation, “The Role of Catholic 
Education in Fostering World Peace,” Sister M. V. 
T. Tuohy traces the teachings of her church regard- 
ing peace and discusses the application of Catholic 
educational philosophy to peace education. Prepared 
at the Catholic University of America under the Rev- 
erend Michael J. McKeough, this study devotes some 


various countries, 


much guidance to the practising educator. 


attention to Leo XIII, but concentrates on the thought 
of Pius XII. It represents a conscientious collection 
of pertinent sayings which would have been more 
meaningful if given analysis and interpretation. To 
fulfill the promise in the title, the author might have 
added descriptions of representative courses of study 
and teaching materials, as well as some account of the 
work of lay Catholics. The bibliography is extensive, 
though not exhaustive. 

There are several composite publications worthy of 
brief note.* “Edueacién para la paz,” edited by 
Concha Romero James, contains the proceedings of 
a regional seminar held in the summer of 1948 at 
Caracas under the joint sponsorship of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Unesco, and the Government of Venezuela. 
The 14 papers deal concisely, and in a well-outlined 
form, with such problems as prejudice as an obstacle 

2Cf., R. C. Hartnett, editor, ‘‘ Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding’’ (New York: America Press, 
[1950]); and ‘‘Education and World Peace’’ (Lexing- 
ton: Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, 1948). 

3See also ‘‘To Strengthen World Freedom’’ (New 
York: Institute of International Education, [1951]). 
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to international understanding, international pupil 
correspondence, and the contribution of the teaching 


of geography to peace. U.S.A. teachers and admin- 
istrators will be amazed to learn, if they could but 
read Spanish, that our neighbors regard classical lit- 
erature as a road to international understanding. 
“Adult Education in the Struggle for Peace” might 
just as well carry the name of Peter Manniche on the 
title page as editor, since the principal of the famed 
International People’s College (Elsinore, Denmark) 
wrote much of its content and was probally respon- 
sible for the collection and editing of the articles. 
As might be expected, this large book, which com- 
memorates the college’s 25th anniversary, consists in 
the main of essays on the history and current status 
of Mr. Manniche’s school, the Folk High Schools in 
Denmark and elsewhere, the work and ideas of Bishop 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, and education for peace. The 
authorship is international and the photographs are 
enlightening. “Education for International Under- 
standing,” edited by Rupert J. Best, presents many 
addresses delivered at the conference of the Inter- 
national Education Fellowship in 1947 in Australia. 
Representatives England, China, Holland, 
U.S.A., France, India, Poland, and other areas dis- 


from 


coursed on the principles underlying international 
educational relations, educational systems and prob- 
lems in various countries, and miscellaneous questions. 
Some of the papers have also appeared in other 
forms; many would have profited by applying the 
canons of scholarship, but most contribute useful 
ideas toward the central theme. “Edueation for a 
World Society,” edited by Christian O. Arndt of New 
York University and Samuel Everett of the College 
of the City of New York, is made up of 16 chapters 
on the principles of internationalism; the interna- 
tional roles of religion, commerce, and science; ac- 
tual practices involving “face-to-face relations”; the 
spread of ideas, especially those about the UN; and 
the functions of the school in international education. 
The editors have selected first-rate contributors and 
have provided suggestive analytical and summarizing 
However, the products are not always 
felicitous. If I. James Quillen, David S. Richie, and 
Leonard S. Kenworthy are informative, most of the 


chapters. 


others are on the talky side. For an expert in com- 
parative religion, John R. Everett, president of Hol- 
lins College, is too cavalier about religion as a source 
of inspiration toward world peace (p. 64). It is as 
rare as it is encouraging to find a good word for 
foreign languages, and other educationists should fol- 
low the example of George S. Counts’ discussion in 
this volume (p. 14). 

The proceedings of a multi-sponsored conference 
appear in “The Role of Colleges and Universities in 
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International Understanding,” edited by Howard L, 
Nostrand, professor of Romance languages, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Francis J. Brown, Amer- 
ican Council on Education. This publication deals 
with international teaching in the higher institutions 
and also with co-operation on governmental and inter- 
governmental levels. One would have wished a more 
profound description of the international course of 
study in the colleges (pp. 36-38) and a better recog- 
A con- 


tributor to this symposium, Howard E. Wilson, ex- 


nition of the function of foreign languages. 


ecutive associate, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, elaborates upon his article in a book 
of his own, “Universities and World Affairs.” The 
stress here is on the teaching of international rela- 
tions, but other phases of internationalism in higher 
education are also briefly touched on. On the whole, 
Dr. Wilson’s report is a helpful guide in this area of 
study, research, and practical action. Of special 
utility for a college is his check list for institutional 
self-appraisal. One wonders, however, if a study of 
eight colleges is sufficiently representative for pur- 
poses of generalization, particularly when one finds 
statements unsupported by more than an ipse dizit 
(e.g., p. 47). 

In the realm of research, there does not seem to be 
any better source of information on what is being 
now done than “Current Research in International 
Affairs,” a listing appearing more or less annually 
1947.4 Here may be found the titles of the 
projects undertaken by nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and by members of university faculties. 


since 


Among 
the near-1,000 studies under way, there are but few 
which deal with international educational and cultural 
relations. Several of the inclusions are of question- 
able relevance (pp. 7, 10, 58), and here and there 
a gap may be noted. The annotations are helpful, as 
are the subject and author indexes. 

The aim of Leonard S. Kenworthy, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Brooklyn College, in his “World 
Horizons for Teachers,” an Ed.D. thesis at Columbia’s 
Teachers College, is to set up criteria and programs 
for developing world-mindedness among instructors 


of youth. This is laudable indeed, and the author, 


who was formerly associated with Unesco, is a prop- 
His 
How- 


ever, there are some disturbing characteristics: sub- 


erly world-minded example for other teachers. 
book will doubtless lead to thouzht and action. 


jective cogitation, faulty generalizations, casual and 
general reports on school practices, uncritical accept- 
ance of “curriculum change,” stress on the current 
and the obvious, virtual omission of real content to 
be acquired by teachers, and an ad hoc roundup of 


4 Previous editions were published in the January, 
1948, December, 1948, December, 1949, and December, 
1950, issues of International Conciliation. 
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unevaluated school information such as found in a 
Sunday newspaper feature article. Dr. Kenworthy’s 
special contribution is his insistence on an “inte- 
grated” teacher who is “expert in democratic human 
relations, rooted in his own country and culture, ap- 
preciative of other countries and cultures” (p. 120), 
ete. He is far more specifie and clear on the teach- 
er’s psychological upbringing than on his cultural and 
intellectual development. 
value. 


The appendix has reference 


A moving story involving the care and rehabilita- 
tion of war-affected children of many nations is ably 
told by Mary Buchanan in “The Children’s Village.” 
The brief text, supported by splendid photographs, 
describes the International Pestalozzi Children’s Vil- 
lage founded in 1946 at Trogen (near Ziirich) by 
Walter Robert Corti. It is noteworthy that this “Vil- 
lage of Peace” is probably the only one of its type. 

Another unique volume is “The Rescue of Science 
and Learning,” by the late Stephen Duggan and Betty 
Drury. This is an account of the readjustment of 
scholars, who began leaving European political up- 
heavals in the 1930’s, in their new positions in the 
United States. It is to the lasting credit of the 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign 
Scholars, chaired by Dr. Duggan, that it succeeded 
in transplanting satisfactorily some of the leading 
lights of European learning (Kurt Lewin, William 
Stern, et al.). While this is not a systematic history, 
it does convey interesting and valuable information 
on a problem which is still with us and also includes 
keen insights by the displaced scholars into American 
higher education. 

The best parts of “The Two Worlds,” by S. N. 
Agarwal, a Hindu school principal, are the author’s 
interviews with Einstein, Dewey, Mrs. Buck, and 
Laski. For the rest, this record of a 40,000-mile trip 
to 15 countries in 1949 for the purpose of examining 
schools at first hand is made up of numerous inter- 
esting observations and comments, but, for the most 
part, of statements not remarkable for depth or ac- 
curacy or even truth (e.9., pp. 116, 156-37, 149). 
Agarwal’s anti- 
American bias shows through frequently. All this is 
calculated not to enhance international relations and 
is proof that exposure to foreign soil does not in itself 


Despite complimentary remarks, 


promote understanding. 

The views just expressed by this writer can be sub- 
stantiated by the results of studies summarized by 
Otto Klineberg, professor of psychology, Columbia 
University, in “Tensions Affecting International Un- 
derstanding.”> This publication is a careful, often 

5See also H. Cantril, editor, ‘Tensions That Cause 
Wars’? (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1950) ; and 


International Social Science Bulletin, III, Autumn, 1951, 
pp. 497-587. 
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critical, examination of the methods and results of 
humerous researches in the following areas: person- 
ality in relation to nationality, national stereotypes, 
the measurements and modification of attitudes, and 
influences resulting in aggression. It is difficult to see 
how writers on international education can avoid con- 
stantly referring to this most instructive source. 

It is well known that during the past two decades 
many governments have launched programs of in- 
formation in foreign countries. A thoroughgoing, 
scholarly study of the “Overseas Information Service 
of the United States Government” has been completed 
by Charles A. H. Thomson, who had participated in 
some of the programs telling America’s story to for- 
eign peoples. With competent documentation, the 
author traces the development, organization, policies, 
and activities of the Office of War Information, the 
Department of State, Information Control in Ocecu- 
pied Territories, and other agencies. A special fea- 
ture is Thomson’s long analysis, evaluation, and con- 
crete recommendations. A final bibliography® is a 
desideratum for this highly serviceable survey. For 
a companion volume which offers more recent mate- 
rial, the reader is referred to “America’s Weapons of 
Psychological Warfare,” edited by Robert E. Sum- 
mers. This is a collection of articles which had ap- 
peared in professional, political, and popular media. 
While several types of activities are presented, the 
major share of space is given over to the Voice of 
America. So important does the Government’s effort 
at publicizing America abroad seem that some have 
thought it necessary to propose the establishment by 
Congress of a Department of Overseas Information.’ 

6 This need is supplied by ‘‘Overseas Information Pro- 
grams of the United States Government,’’ Bibliography 
No. 58 (Washington, D. C.: Division of Library and Ref- 
erence Services, U. S. Department of State, 1951). 

7 H.R. 6130, 82d Congress, 2d Session, January 21, 
1952, introduced by Rep. Emanuel Celler. For the oper- 
ation of the governmental information program, see ‘‘The 
World Audience for America’s Story,’’ Publication $485, 
U. S. Department of State (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1949). More recent devel- 
opments are described in The Record and its successor, 
Field Reporter, periodicals issued by the State Depart- 
ment. On U.S. information work in Germany, see H. P. 
Pilgert, ‘‘The History of the Development of Informa- 
tion Services through Information Centers and Documen- 
tarv Films’’ (n.p., Office of the U. S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, 1951). The various forms of technical aid 
and co-operation involving the U.S. are treated in ‘‘ The 
Program of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs’’ 
(Washington, D. C.: The Institute, 1951); ‘* Point 
Four,’’ Bibliography No. 54 (Washington, D. C.: Divi- 
sion of Library and Reference Services, U. S. Department 
of State, 1950); ‘* Point Four and Edueation’’ (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Edueational Policies Commission, NEA, 
1950); ‘*‘Teamwork in World Agriculture,’’ U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Agricultural Information Bul- 
letin 21 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950); ‘‘ Patterns of Cooperation,’’ Publication 
3735 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1950) ; ‘‘Science and Foreign Relations: Interna- 
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Another phase of international educational relations 
which has received much emphasis is student and 
teacher exchange. In 1919, at the request of the Bel- 
gian Government, Herbert Hoover suggested that sur- 
plus relief funds be applied to the exchange of ad- 
vanced students and scholars between Belgium and 
the U.S. Originally called the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium Educational Foundation, the name of the 
agency directing the fellowship program was changed 
in 1938 to Belgian American Educational Foundation, 
The biographical directory of the “Belgian and Amer- 
ican C.R.B. Fellows: 1920-1950,” recently published, 
records in brief the vitae of the students and scholars 
who exchanged places, as it were, across the Atlantic. 
Among the better known Belgian names one finds 
Raymond Buyse, Ovide Deeroly, Amélie Hamaide, 
Henri Grégoire, and Paul Van Zeeland. American 
scholars of note include Walter B. Cannon, Arthur H. 
Compton, Robert A. Millikan, Harlow Shapley, and 
Paul Shorey. The “Directory of British Fellows: 
1925-1950” furnishes biographical data on the 525 
scholars and civil-service officials who won Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowships to study and travel in the 
U.S. This compilation contains more detailed infor- 
mation than the preceding one, but both have statis- 
tical appendixes. The most familiar names among 
the Commonwealth Fellows are Ernest Beaglehole, the 
New Zealand anthropologist; Alfred Alistair Cooke, 
U.S. correspondent of the Manchester Guardian; and 
Herbert Lionel Elvin, director, Department of Edu- 
cation, Unesco. 

A comprehensive, closely documented study of what 
the government has done in a decade in the way of 
promoting interchange of students, teachers, and 
trainees has been prepared by Lewis Allbee, prin- 
cipal, East Grand Rapids (Mich.) High School, as 
a Yale Ph.D. thesis. Entitled “Education as an Im- 
plement of U.S. Foreign Policy,” this volume also 
attempts to appraise the governmental educational 


program abroad and to estimate its future potenti- 
There are plenty of facts and figures, and 
More crit- 


alities. 
an extensive, well-classified bibliography. 





tional Flow of Scientific and Technological Information,’’ 
Publication 3860 (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Department 
of State, 1950) ; and ‘‘ Participation of the United States 
Government in International Conferences,’’ Publication 
3443 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949). For programs by other nations and the 
UN, see International Conciliation, June, 1950, January, 
February, 1951, and January, 1952. Also of interest are 
F. Romero, ‘‘Inter-American Cooperation in Vocational 
Edueation’’ (Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union, 
1950); L. C. White, ‘‘International Non-Governmental 
Organizations’’ (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1951); and ‘‘Guide to Technical Assistance Ser- 
vices of United States Voluntary Agencies Abroad: 1949- 
1951,’’ Publication 4422, U. S. Department of State 
(Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1952). 
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ical analysis of the program would have enhanced 
the significance of this study. A most informative 
brief overview of historical backgrounds and current 
problems is provided by Guy S. Métraux in “Ex- 
Persons: The Evolution of Cross-Cul- 
Based on recognized monographic 


change of 
tural Education.’ 


sources, this pamphlet is a welcome addition to the 


meager general historical literature in international 
education. 

Although prepared for the use of the United King- 
dom National Commission for Unesco, and hence for 
British educational use, C. F. Strong’s “Teaching for 
International Understanding” contains much that is 
suggestive for American educators concerned with the 
methods and materials of international education.® 


8 There are numerous writings on personnel interchange, 
student travel abroad, international fellowships and 
scholarships: ‘‘ Building Roads to Peace’’ (Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Department of State, [1949]); P. E. Smith, 
‘*Teachers Abroad,’’ Bulletin 1950, No. 10, U. S. Office 
of Education (Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950); ‘‘Teacher to Teacher’’ (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: NEA, 1951); ‘‘Work, Study, Travel 
Abroad, 1951’’ (Madison, Wis.: U. S. National Student 
Association, 1951); ‘‘Handbook for Counselors of Stu- 
dents from Abroad’’ (New York: National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers, 1949); M. L. Emmons, 
‘Orientation and English Instruction for Students from 
Other Lands,’’ Bulletin 1950, No. 8, U. 8S. Office of Edu 
cation (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 
1950); T. C. Blegen et al., ‘‘Counseling Foreign Stu- 
dents’’ (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1950); ‘‘Report of the Conference on Orientation 
of Japanese and Ryukyuan Students’’ (New York: Insti- 
tute of International Edueation, 1950); ‘* Meet the U.S. 
A.: Handbook for Foreign Students and Specialists’’ 
(New York: Institute of International Education, 1952) ; 
C. P. Loomis and E. A. Schuler, Applied Anthropology, 
vol. 7, Spring, 1948, pp. 17-34; H. E. Snyder and G. E. 
Beauchamp, ‘‘An Experiment in International Cultural 
Relations’’ (Washington, D. C.: American Couneil on 
Education, 1951); H. P. Pilgert, ‘‘The Exchange of Per- 
sons Program in Western Germany’’ (n.p., Office of the 
U. 8. High Commissioner for Germany, 1951) ; the reports 
on the Reorientation Program in Japan and the Ryukyu 
Islands, Office of the Secretary of the Army, Washington, 
PD. C.: and three UN publications (New York, 1949)— 
‘*International Fellowships,’’ ‘‘International Exchange 
of Social Welfare Personnel,’’ and ‘‘International Ad- 
visory Social Welfare Services. Special note should be 
taken of the annual reports, the annual foreign student 
census (‘‘Edueation for One World’’), and ‘‘ Blueprint 
for Understanding,’’ issued by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education; the reports on the Fulbright Act sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives; and the Department of State reports— 
‘*Trading Ideas with the World’’ (1949), ‘*Two Way 
Street’’ (1950), and ‘‘Launching the Campaign of 
Truth’? (1951). 

#On the teaching of internationalism, see Educational 
Leadership, October, 1950; E. M. Dratz, ‘‘ Aids to World 
Understanding for Elementary School Children’? (Minne- 
apolis: Public Schools, 1950) ; Curriculum Bulletin (Min- 
neapolis Public Schools), September, 1949; L. S. Ken- 
worthy, ‘‘ Developing World-Minded Children’? and ‘‘ Free 
and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs’’ (Brooklyn: 
The Author, Brooklyn College, 1951); D. Goetz, ‘‘ World 
Understanding Begins with Children,’’ Bulletin 1949, No. 
17, U. 8. Office of Education (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. 
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Among the topics considered are qualifications of the 
teacher and youth leader, the curriculum (especially 
history, geography, the arts, languages), audio-visual 
aids,’ and foreign visits and exchanges. This clearly 
written booklet is practical in the narrow sense and 
also in its provocativeness to thought. 

During the past six years the interest in the re- 
vision of school textbooks in the international spirit 
has stepped up considerably. The Unesco publica- 
tion, “A Handbook for, the Improvement of Text- 
books and Teaching Materials as Aids in Interna- 
tional Understanding,” contains a reasonably full 
survey of the background of the textbook-revision 
movement since the end of World War I. A full 
account of the activities of Unesco in promoting im- 
provements in textbook writing among the various 
nations is followed by concrete recommendations and 
an annotated bibliography. Similarly, Helen F. Con- 
over, Library of Congress, has compiled the historical 
record of “Textbooks: Their Examination and Im- 
provement” in the form of summaries of activities 
and documentary extracts. This valuable publication 
also ineludes an extensively annotated bibliography 
Sugges- 
tions based on a careful survey of elementary and 
high-school textbooks are provided in “The Treat- 
ment of International Agencies in School History 
Textboks in the United States,” by Dorothy McClure, 
Office of Education, FSA. The statistical data and 
qualitative analyses should be helpful to writers and 
editors of history textbooks who wish to do justice 
to the spirit of internationalism."! 


and the full texts of six basic documents. 


Experience during World War II taught college 
and university authorities the need for expanding in- 
struction concerning all phases of knowledge about 
A detailed, fac- 


key foreign nations and regions.}? 
Government Printing Office, 1949) ; N. E. Beust, ‘‘ Books 
to Help Build International Understanding’’ (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1951); and H. D. 
Reid, ‘‘A Selected Bibliography for Teaching about the 
United Nations’’ (Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Office of 
Edueation, 1951). 

10 Cf., R. Sillars et al., ‘‘ Audio-Visual Education in 
International and Human Relations’’ (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1950) ; and M. Harrison, ‘International Understanding: 
Catalogue of 16 MM Films’’ (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 
1950). ‘ 

11 Cf., ‘‘ Probleme der deutsch-franzésischen Geschichts- 
schreibung’’ (Baden-Baden: Verlag fiir Kunst und Wis- 
senschaft, 1949); ‘‘Better History Textbooks’’ (Paris: 
Uneseo, n.d.) ; ‘*Towards World Understanding: Some 
Suggestions on the Teaching of History’’ (Paris: Unesco, 
n.d.); H. Vigander, ‘Mutual Revision of History Text- 
books in the Nordie Countries’’ (Paris: Unesco, 1950). 
Per contra, see M. A. Zinoviev, ‘‘Soviet Methods of 
Teaching History’? (translated by A. Musin-Pushkin; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards, 1952). 

12 See also J. H. Steward, ‘‘Area Research: Theory 
and Practice’? (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1950); E. Hart, ‘‘Courses on Latin America in 
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tual report of the current status of this field of learn- 
ing is presented by Wendell C. Bennett, Yale Uni- 
versity, in “Area Studies in American Universities.” 
This should be read in conjunction with Richard H. 
Heindel’s report, “The Present Position of Area 
Studies in the United States.” 
lucidly the problems involved in the administration 


The latter discusses 


and promotion of the “area studies.” Research pro- 
grams, understandingly enough, capture much of Dr. 
Heindel’s attention. 

Reference to the footnotes will convince the reader 
of the plenitude of published material on all aspects 
of international education. Students of this field will 
undoubtedly be aware of omissions. It is clear that 
there are sufficient data and facts on what is going on 
and what has been taking place during the past three 
decades. 
analytical and evaluative examinations of the evi- 
dence. Also desirable are systematic historical studies 
of the various types of international cultural and edu- 
cational relations. 
but they require ample preparation in philosophy, 
while historical and comparative studies cannot be 
undertaken without training in history and foreign 
languages. 


What seems to be lacking are critically 


More critical studies are needed, 
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FREEDOM AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The Public School: Annual Report of the Profession 
to the Public is an able document by an able executive 


on his retirement from the executive secretaryship of 
Willard E. Giv- 
ens has forcefully met the challenge of the day when 


the National Education Association. 
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a strong and forthright statement on the place of the 
public school in American life was urgently needed 
and a clarification of the ways in which it is endeavor- 
ing to serve the nation through the education of its 
future citizens became eminently desirable. The in- 
troductory pages of the report should not be over- 
looked, for here the American tradition of educa- 
tion, generally ignored by those who attack the schools 
for departing from it, is traced, even though briefly, 
and is given the place it deserves if American educa- 
tion is to be understood at all. The relations between 
the school and the home are clearly defined, and the 
contribution of the public school to American enter- 
prise, prosperity, and strength, as well as the preser- 
vation of freedom, is given the emphasis that should 
increase the public appreciation of its crucial place 
in American culture and civilization. 

The discussion of academie freedom would have 
gained in strength if one sentence had been italicized 
for special emphasis: 

It makes mandatory the classroom consideration at 
appropriate age levels of all matters important enough 
to be in controversy among the American people. 


Too many teachers and educators tend to ignore the 
saving clause, “at appropriate age levels.” 

There is a striking omission of the importance of 
cultivating, on the part of teachers as well as of 
pupils, a strong sense of responsibility. One might 
have expected to find this emphasis in the section, 
“The Public School and Unity,” which seems to be 
content to accept the idea that unity will result spon- 
taneously from the contiguity of all the children of 
all the public in the same school or that an obliga- 
tion to recognize the rights of others springs auto- 
matically from “the comprehensive character of the 
enrollment.” The school has, in fact, the responsi- 
bility of cultivating in the pupils the intellectual and 
emotional attitudes and understanding that make for 
unity and respect for the rights of others as well as 
of developing their ability to think for themselves. 
The teacher, as the expert representing the public, 
must be in a position to determine whether all kinds 
of differences of opinion expressed by pupils deserve 
to be equally treated with impartiality and how much 
latitude pupils should have in forming their own 
beliefs. 

An otherwise valuable report would have been much 
stronger, if the statement that the characteristics of 
the public school are the basic American freedoms— 
freedom to learn, freedom to think, and freedom to 
act—had been balanced by a discussion of their eorre- 
lative—responsibility in their use.—I. L. K. 


A STUDY OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
A proGRAM to advance American understanding of 
Asia has been announced by the American Council 
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of Learned Societies. With a Ford Foundation grant 
ot $250,000 for three years the council will prepare 
the way for study in American colleges and universi- 
ties of 20 of the more neglected Oriental languages 
and In addition to training linguists 
and other specialists, in co-operation with the govern- 
ment’s Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Program, the 
council will direct the production of dictionaries, text- 
books, graded reading materials, and other tools essen- 
tial for educational and research activities. 

The provisional list of cultures to be studied includes 
Korean, Mongol, Turkish, Siamese, Persian, Vietna- 
mese, Indonesian, Among the 
universities whose facilities will probably be used and 
extended are: Yale, Cornell, Chicago, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, California, Michigan, and the Johns Hopkins. 

The new project is the culmination of 20 years of 
pioneering by the council in Oriental studies in this 
country. During World War II it prepared the Army 
Intensive Language Program which offered instruction 


civilizations. 


3urmese, and Indian. 


in Asian languages never before formally taught in 
this country and began production of necessary dic- 
tionaries and texts. 

An important part of the new program will be the 
completion of such civilian-study materials left un- 
finished when the war ended and financial support 
from the Armed Forces ceased. All of this is the basis 
for a larger council program which eventually will 
include more extensive translation of important cur- 
rent Asian publications, summer academic institutes 
for Oriental studies, better facilities for American 
scholars abroad, and wider American research in 
Asian subjects. 


GRANTS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSISSIPPI 
Tue General Education Board of New York re- 
cently granted $250,000 to the University of Missis- 
sippi for improvement of the liberal-arts program 
for undergraduates. The Board of Trustees of In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning of the State of Mis- 


sissippi has agreed to make available an additional 
$500,000 over and above the university’s regular bud- 


get to match the board’s grant two to one. This 
matching fund is part of the working agreement with 
the General Education Board. Although the terms 
of the grant are flexible, the $750,000 will be spent 
for the following purposes: addition of new faculty 
members to provide instruction in areas not covered 
by the present curriculum; bringing special lecturers 
and visiting speakers to the campus; employing resi- 
dent artists, writers, and visiting professors on a 
temporary basis to give students direct contact with 
many of the great teachers, lecturers, and artists who 
are available for limited periods of time; increasing 
the efficiency of the library by converting the present 
cataloguing system to the Library of Congress sys- 
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tem; acquisition of thousands of new books for the 
library; purchase of scientific laboratory equipment 
to be used for instructional purposes. 

Although the grant is specifically for the College 
of Liberal Arts, students registered in all other divi- 
sions of the university will also benefit, since all stu- 
dents in the undergraduate divisions take a large 
number of their courses in the College of Liberal 
Arts. Similarly, students in the Graduate School 
and in the professional schools will benefit by the 
greatly improved library and laboratory facilities as 
well as from the superior preparation they will re- 
ceive in their pre-professional work. 


Notes and News 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Carrier of Sardis ( Miss.) 
have given $500,000 to the university to be used in 


erecting an engineering building. This gift will en- 
able the School of Engineering to provide one of the 
outstanding engineering programs in the South. At 
the same time, it will strengthen the Naval ROTC 
program as well as the departments of mathematics, 
physies, chemistry, and geology, all of which are in- 
timately connected with the School of Engineering. 
Under the expanding curriculum, the School of Fingi- 
neering will emphasize the areas of construction engi- 
neering, petroleum engineering, and chemical engi- 
neering. 


e e 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Luther L. Gobbel, former president, Greensboro 
(N. Car.) College, whose resignation was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, July 12, has been appointed 
president, Lambuth College (Jackson, Tenn.), to 
succeed Richard E. Womack who has been named 
president emeritus after 28 years of service. 


Loring Thompson, whose appointment as associate 
professor of industrial engineering, University of 
Toledo (Ohio), was reported in Scuoot anv Society, 
June 7, has been given additional duties as assistant 
to the president. Other recent appointments include: 
Helen L. Marley, head of the department of home 
economics; Wilhelm Eitel, professor of silicate chem- 
istry and director, Graduate Institute in Silicate 
Research; Florence E. May, co-ordinator of nursing 
education; Dorothy E. Hatfield and Naomi Weaver, 
nurses in the infirmary; Beryl Schutte, instructor in 
home economics; and Major John B. Dahin, to teach 
military science and tactics, replacing Major Francis 
John Perna, whose appointment was reported in 
Scnoon anv Society, October 13, 1951, and who has 
retired to civilian life. 


William F. Murphy, Joseph F. Hollywood, Jr., John 
Sterrett, and Douglas Allanbrook have been appointed 
to the staff of St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.). 
Mr. Murphy is assistant to the president; Mr. Holly- 
wood, director of admissions; Mr. Sterrett, admis- 
sions officer; and Mr. Allanbrook, tutor in musie 
with responsibility for the program of the second 
and third terms. 

Mary Elinor Smith, formerly dean of women, 
Quiney (Ill.) College, has assumed new duties as 
dean of women, the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C.). 


Margaret W. Swanson, assistant dean of women, 


Kent (Ohio) State University, on October 1 will 
succeed Ada V. Hyatt in the deanship. Dr. Hyatt is 
retiring after 30 years of service to the university, 
including nine years as dean. 


William M. David, Jr., formerly of the University 
of Denver, has assumed new duties as dean of men, 
Western Maryland College (Westminister), sueceed- 
ing L. Forrest Free who has been named dean of 
instruction, State Teachers College (West Chester, 
Pa.). 

George Rettie, Jr., and Hans Basserman have been 
appointed to the staff of Florida Southern College 
(Lakeland), Mr. Rettie as dean of students; Mr. - 
Basserman, to teach in the department of music. 


The Reverend Paul Chaplin, rector, Christ and St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Norfolk (Va.), will assume 
new duties, November 1, as dean of men and chap- 
lain, Daniel Baker College (Brownwood, Tex.). 


Robert E. Powers, formerly chairman of the depart- 
ment of general social science, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College (Stillwater), has been 
appointed academic dean, Briarcliff Junior College 
(Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.). 


Wallace W. Taylor, professor of social studies and 
chairman of the department, Milne School, State 
University of New York College for Teachers (AI- 
bany), has been appointed assistant executive dean 
for teacher education in the State University sys- 
tem, with headquarters in the State Capitol, Albany 1. 


The Reverend John J. McGovern, of St. Agnes 
Porish, Atlantic Highlands (N. J.), has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of men, Mount St. Mary’s 
College (Emmitsburg, Md.). 

Barbara C. Hall, former director of physical edu- 
cation, the American University (Washington, D. C.), 
has been named assistant dean and assistant professor 
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of physical education, Sargent College of Physical 
Education, Boston University. Leslie Clark has been 
named director of Sargent Camp and assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education. Other appointments in 
physical education include: Eugenia Gire, assistant 
professor; Dorothy Cleveland, assistant professor in 
dance; and Helen Hickey, instructor in physical 
therapy. 

Carl M. Neumeyer has been appointed director, 
School of Musie, Wesleyan University 
(Bloomington). Other appointments include: Emil 
Kauder, professor of economics; Donald M. Salzman, 


Illinois 


associate professor of sociology; and Fred B. Brian, 
instructor in art. 


Robert Weidner has been named director of orches- 
tra and band, Ohio Northern University (Ada). 
Others appointed are: heads of departments, Clinton 
(teacher education), Francis H. Me- 
Carty (economies), D. W. Davis (electrical engineer- 
ing), (English), A. A. Benedict 
(physies), and Robert Van Atta (chemistry) ; special 


C. Roberson 


Joseph Spring 
counselor for freshman and instructor in English, 
Otis Games; assistant professor of music, Alfred 
Mudrich; instructors, Louise Fauset (French and 
Spanish) Robert L. Bowden (biology); and 
business manager and treasurer, Warner G. Peterson. 


Frederick B. Tuttle, superintendent of 
schools, Westerly (R. I.), has assumed new duties 
as professor of education, head of the training school, 


and 


former 


and director of the summer session, State University 
of New York Teachers College (Plattsburg). 


Robert L. Marshall has been appointed director of 
band and instructor in instrumental musie, Nebraska 
(Lincoln 4); Dorothy Jean 
Furnish, assistant professor of Christian education; 
Willis J. Dunn, instructor in rural sociology; and 
Mrs. Robert L. Marshall, instruetor in violoncello. 


Wesleyan University 


Ruth E. Anderson has been named director of pub- 
licity and instructor in journalism, Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College (Belton, Tex.). Other new apponit- 
ments include: registrar, Mrs. W. M. Kemp; pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Gertrude Vermillion; assistant 


professor of social and political science, Claude 
Williams; and instructors, Bernia Tyson Miles (ele- 
mentary education) and Ann Wight (organ and 


theory). 


The Reverend Leonard M. Sizer, formerly associate 
pastor, First Baptist Church, lowa City, has been 
named director of student field work and assistant 
professor of rural-church methods, Bangor (Maine) 
Theological The David J. 
Siegenthaler has been appointed librarian and in- 


Seminary. Reverend 


structor in church history. 
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The Reverend Emory Wylie Luccock, formerly 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Wichita 
(Kans.), will assume new duties, October 15, as 
chaplain, the University of Pittsburgh. 


Brooks W. Hamilton, city editor of the Kennebec 
Journal, has been appointed assistant professor of 
journalism and head of the department, University of 
Maine, to succeed Wayne Jordan, professor of 
journalism, appointment was reported in 
Scuoot anp Sociery, August 24, 1946, and who re- 
signed last spring to return to newspaper work. 


whose 


Delmar Solem, formerly of the department of 
speech, Northwestern University, has been named 
chairman of the department of speech and director 
of the Theatre, Knox College (Galesburg, IIl.). 
Other new appointments include: assistant professor 
of music, Creston Klingman; acting assistant pro- 
fessor of economies and business administration, 
Charles G. Foster; and instructors, Victor E. Amend 
(English and education), Irwin John Christopher 
(mathematics), Dorothy Ruth Lundgren (piano and 
violoncello), Roberta Lou Nowlen (physical educa- 
tion for women), and K. Jerome Wilkinson (Eng- 
lish). Alfred W. Newcombe, head of the depart- 
ment of history, who has served the college for the 
past 32 years, was recently named the first Distin- 
guished Service Professor on the Edna Belle Smith 
Brown Foundation. Funds for the professorship have 
been provided by a bequest of $300,352.15 by the 


late John B. Brown in memory of his wife. 


Orville P. Loper, whose appointment as superin- 
tendent of schools, Crawfordsville (Iowa), was re- 
ported in ScHoo. anp Society, May 10, 1941, has 
been named head of the department of public rela- 
tions, Iowa Wesleyan College (Mount Pleasant). 


Harvey H. Potthoff has been appointed professor 
of Christian theology and head of the department, 
lliff School of Theology (Denver 10). 


Ivan A. Booker, Victor O. Hornbostel, Ray C. Maul, 
and Robert Isenberg have been named to assistant 
directorships in the National Education Association. 
Dr. Booker, formerly assistant director of the division 
of legislation and Federal relations, is assistant direc- 
tor, division of radio and press relations; Dr. Maul, 
formerly research associate, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, and 
Dr. Hornbostel, former director of research, Wiscon- 
sin Edueation Association, are assistant directors of 
the division of research; and Dr. Isenberg has suc- 
ceeded Charles O. Fitzwater as assistant director, 
division of rural service. Dr. Fitzwater has been 
appointed to the staff of county and rural administra- 
tion, Office of Edueation, FSA. Charles M. Holloway 
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has succeeded Dr. Booker. George E. Damon, for- 
merly assistant professor of business education, Colo- 
rado State College of Education (Greeley), has been 
appointed director of field service, National Associa- 
tion of Seeondary-School Principals; and J. Bernard 
Everett, director of instruction in the public schools 
of Newton (Mass.), on leave of absence, has been 
named research consultant, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Wilbur F. 
Murra, assistant secretary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, has been appointed acting secretary. 


Development. 


Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane University (New 
Orleans 18), has announced the following retirements 
as of September 30: Jay Karl Ditchy, professor of 
French; Edward Sturtevant Hathaway, W. R. Irby 
Professor of Zoology; Stuart Grayson Noble, W. R. 
Irby Professor of Education; Clara Lewis Landry, 
assistant professor of French; and Sadie Estelle 
Irvine, instructor in art. Harley Nathan Gould, pro- 
fessor of biology, retired on June 30. 


Recent Deaths 


Charles Hire, professor of physics, Indiana Uni- 
versity, died, September 8, at the age of sixty-four 
years, according to a report received by SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 16. Dr. Hire 
teacher in a district school (1907-09) and principal 
of a high school (1912-1 ); assistant in physics 
(1915-19), instructor (1919-23), assistant professor 
(1923-25), professor (since 1943), and acting chair- 
man of the department (1944-45), Indiana Univer- 
sity; and head of the department of physical science 
(1925-43), Murray (Ky.) State Teachers College. 


had served as 


, Leigh Page, professor of mathematical physies, 
Yale University, died, September 14, at the age of 
Dr. Page had served the univer- 
sity as instructor in physics (1912-16), assistant 
professor (1916-22), and professor (since 1922). 


sixty-seven years. 


Morton Carlisle Campbell, professor emeritus of 
law, Harvard University, died, September 16, at the 
Dr. Campbell had served 
(1915-16), Tulane 
University (New Orleans 18); professor (1916-17), 
(1919-20) and 
professor (1920-42), Harvard University. 


age of seventy-six years, 
as assistant professor of law 
Indiana University; and lecturer 

The Reverend Lindsay Batholomew Longacre, re- 
tired professor of Old Testament literature and re- 
ligion, Iliff School of Theology (Denver 10, Colo.), 
died, September 16, at the age of eighty-two years. 
Dr. Longacre had held several pastorates in New York 
State before going to the Iliff School of Theology 
in 1910. He was retired in 1942. 


Gilbert Thomas Hoag, dean, Haverford (Pa.) Col- 


lege, died, September 17, at the age of fifty-two years. 
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Dr. Hoag had served as instructor in English (1927- 
28), Harvard University; instructor (1928-38), Am- 
herst (Mass.) College; professor and dean (1938-45), 
Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio); and dean (since 
1945), Haverford College. 


The Reverend Gabriel G. Ryan, S.J., associate pro- 
fessor of economies and sociology, Fairfield (Conn.) 
University, died, September 17. Father Ryan had 
taught at the College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, 
Mass.) before going to Fairfield University. 


Otto Szasz, professor of mathematics, University 
of Cincinnati, died, September 19, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Dr. Szisz, who was born in 
Hungary, had served as docent (1914-20) and pro- 
fessor (1920-33), University of Frankfurt; visiting 
professor (1933-36), Institute of 
Technology; and at the University of Cincinnati 
(since 1936). 
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ASCH, SOLOMON E. Social Psychology. Pp. xvi + 646. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1952. $5.50. 
Social psychology is one of the latest extensions of the 
great movement of scientific thought that achieved its most 
striking results in the investigation of physical phenomena. 


e 
BRUECKNER, LEO J., ELDA L. 
FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE. 
Pp. 346. Learning Numbers. Pp. 346. Understand- 
ing Numbers. Pp. 378. Exploring Numbers. Pp. 
376. All Illustrated. The John C, Winston Company, 
Philadelphia 7. 1952. 
The new 1952 Winston Arithmetics, Grades 3-6. 
° 
FOURACRE, MAURICE H. (Prepared by). ‘‘ Realistic 
Educational Planning for Children with Cerebral 
Palsy.’’ Pamphlet No. 1. Pp. 16: Pamphlet No. 2. 
‘*Pre-Elementary School Level.’’ Pp. 64: Pamphlet 
No. 3. ‘*Elementary School Level.’’ Pp. 42. United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 50 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. 1952. 
Free to Hbraries, schools, teachers, and professional per- 
sonnel concerned in the education of the cerebral palsied. 
e 


Massachusetts 
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Discovering Numbers. 


FREUND, JOHN E. Modern Elementary Statistics. 
Pp. x+418. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New 
York 11. 1952. $5.50. 

The order and emphasis of the material covered here fol- 
low the modern trend in teaching statistics, including in- 
formal topics that in the past have often been taught only 
on an advanced level. 

eo 

GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER. 
Story of How You Were Born. 
by Hildegard Woodward. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
New York 22. 1952. $2.00. 

The wonder and beauty of the real facts are so skillfully 
presented that every question is answered in a way that 
creates & healthy, normal attitude toward sex and birth. 


e 
LEITER, ROBERT D. Labor Problems and Trade 
Unionism. Pp. xvi+320. Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3. 1952. $1.50. 
One of the College Outline Series, containing information 


The Wonderful 
Pp. 39. Illustrated 
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about labor economics, union organization, collective bar- 
gaining, and social security. 


e 

LUDWIG, RICHARD M., AND MARVIN B. PERRY, 
JR. (Editors). Nine Short Novels. Pp. +571. D. 
C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
16. 1952. $4.00. 
In selecting the stories which compose this book, the edi- 
tors have been concerned with them, not only as repre- 
sentative of a specific genre, the short novel or novella, but 
also as examples of relatively short fiction which combine 
excellence of technique with maturity of theme. 


MOORE, CLYDE B., AND WILLIAM E. COLE. — Sociol- 
ogy in Educational Practice. Pp. viii+440. Houghton 
Mittin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. 1952. $4.00. 
Professional practice in education is largely a social enter- 
prise. The individual incentive to learn is largely social. 
The content of the curriculum is composed of selected as- 
pects of the cultural environment of a people. 


PAGE, WALTER HINES. The School That Built a 
Town, Pp. viii+109. Harper & Brothers, New York 
16. 1952. $1.75. 

The three essays comprising this book, by a distinguished 
Southerner and statesman, were originally published in 
1902 under the title, “The Rebuilding of the Old Common- 
wealths.” It has an introductory chapter by Roy E. 
Larsen, chairman, National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 

® 

PUNER, HELEN W. (Prepared by). Helping Brothers 
and Sisters Get Along. Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; 
quantity rates. 

Better Living Booklet, prepared with the staff of the Child 
Study Association of America. 
e 


SCHLESINGER, ALFRED C. (Translator). Livy: 
With an English Translation in 14 Volumes. XIII. 
Books xliii-xlv. Pp. vii+425. Illustrated with 6 
maps. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1952. $3.00. 

Another in the Loeb Classical Library. 
e 


SHAFTEL, GEORGE, AND FANNIE R. Role Play- 
ing: The Problem Story. Pp. 78. The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1952. 25 cents. 

An approach to human relations in the classroom. 
° 

The Captive Princess: The Story 

Pp. x + 309. 

1952. 


SHORE, MAXINE. 

of the First Christian Princess of Britain. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York 3. 
$3.00. 
This is a story based on fact and legend. The background 
is authentic, and the main characters are people who actu- 
ally lived in the first century, A.D., that stirring period 
which, in many restless ways, resembles our own. 


STEWART, B. M. Theory of Numbers. 

Illustrated. Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
$5.50. 
This work makes no pretense at being more than a text- 
book ; the subject matter is classical, and the only attempt 
at originality is in the choice of topics and the manner of 
presentation. 


Pp. xiii + 261. 
1952. 


e 
Business and Government: An Intro- 
Barnes & Noble, New York 


TAYLOR, JACK. 
duction. Pp. xiv +322. 
3. 1952. $1.75. 
Another in the College Outline Series, about government 
relations to business, agriculture, labor, and the consumer. 
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WHITESIDE-TAYLOR, KATHERINE. Getting Along 
with Parents. Pp. 40. Illustrated. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity 
rates. 

Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 
e 


WOOLLEY, EDWIN C., FRANKLIN W. SCOTT, AND 
J.C. TRESSLER. Handbook of Writing and Speak- 
ing. Pp. ix+342. D.C, Heath and Company, Boston 
16. 1952. $2.40. 

A second edition. Because testing is one of the best ways 
to teach, this book contains many diagnostic and mastery 
tests which can be scored quickly and accurately. 


Some volumes remain 
FROM THE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF 
Lee Byrne 


including recent acquisitions. 


Worth-while items in different phases of Education 
and closely related fields. In good condition and now 
available (in groups) at a fraction of original cost. 
Please take note of this ad (not likely to be repeated), 
or better: send for lists. 


Address: LEE BYRNE, 6041 Dorchester Ave. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 





In 1918 


—Carnegie organizations established TIAA to 
serve the life insurance and annuity needs of the 
educational world. 


In 1952 

—TIAA establishes the new College Retirement 
Equities Fund, companion to but distinct from 
TIAA. This plan permits a portion of annuity 
premiums to be invested in common stocks and 
provides a program designed to keep step with 
economic trends and living costs. 


Individuals Groups 


Write TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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